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sir. MRS. HETTY IS RECONCILED TO THE KNOT, 


THE F LOWER-GIRL Colonel’s outstretched hands; “ what has happened ?— ; “ Forgive me,” she cried ; “I shall be calmer soon.” 
J . et calamity has befallen you?” | But the very effort to restrain her grief seemed only 
“ Violet,” he answered, in a voice choked with emo- | to increase its intensity. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, tion, “you are a woman now—old enough, at least, to| “Iam a woman in years,” she sobbed, “ but, thanks 
understand the first principle of a soldier's life.” to your love, a very child in sorrow. And you!—selfish 
She looked at him, but did not comprehend. that I am, I had forgotten your grief in my own.” 
CHAPTER IV “That principle,” he pursued, “ is ee in one “It is indeed a bitter grief to me, Violet,” he said. 
Continued s word ; itas—Duty. That lesson I learned early, and I | “ Years of peace and of happiness—such happiness as I 
(Contianed,) thought I had learned it well. But the yoke which is | can ever know , 
It was nearly an hour later when the Colonel sum- | worn so easily in youth galls the stiff shoulder of age,| He paused involuntarily. 
moned Violet into his presence. and it is core ten But no matter. In a word, Violet,| Violet looked up. 
She approached him, pale and tremulous; an in-| my country calls upon me once moré to take up arms| “ These years,” he resumed, suddenly, startled at the 
describable fear oppressed her. in her defence. It is my duty, and I must obey. | expression of her face,“ had made me almost forget the 
“If he should have seen me!” she thought; “if he} “You do not mean,” cried Violet, “that they will| claims of duty. But war, dear girl, is again appre- 
should have read my crime in my guiltyface! Oh, it is} compel youn——” hended in the country with which my interests are 
too horrible !” . “*T mean, that duty calls on me to sacrifice the happi- | identified, and I must lose no time in rejoining the 
For a moment she was unable to raise her eyes to the | ness of my life, to tear myself from my too happy home, | army in India.” 
face of the benefactor to whom she had no ~y | done | from my Sdieved child.” “Tndia!” she repeated, with a shudder; for it repre- 
what might be an irreparable injury. When she did| “No, no; you must not, you cannot leave us!” inter- | sented to her a separation without end. 
ook up, it was with a startled cry. rupted Violet. “My heart would break! my heart! “Do not fear, Violet,” he said. “There, as here, I 
The face which looked upon her, kindly, tenderly as | would break !”’ am in the hands of Heaven ; and if my life has taught 
ever, was ghastly pale; the fond eyes were red—red| She buried her face upon his shoulder, and sobbed | me anything, it is to ~ my trust in en overraling 
With weeping; and the tears yet glistened upon the | with childish bitterness. Power. As a soldier, 1 am ready to go wherever m 
white eyelids. P ; “Darling,” he said, his own voice husky with emo- | Queen requires my services; but as a man, it is heal, 
This sight moved her to inexpressible grief. tion, “these tears unman me; this sionate grief | very hard, to tear myself from the one object of my love 
‘Oh, sir!” she cried, advancing, and seizing the | makes me almost forget that I am a soldier.” iw care, But, darling, since it is inevitable, strive 
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eto restrain your grief, and to un- 


lthe f vords I am about to say to you.” 
J-—I ,’ ehe baid, her face rigid with the effort 

1 LL ¢ t? er. 

“Ia my love for ‘you, Violet,’ 

red 1 the great disparity between our years, and 
that a time might eome when the protecting arm which 
I have loved to throw around you might be withdrawn.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she eried, unable to restrain her an- 
tal h at the thought 

“Pray enlin yourself,’ he continued. “It was but 
right that 1, at least, should not forget that I was only 
Luman. Feeling that, | have made due provision for 
your future. My friend Sir Jasper is my executor, and | 


it weald be his 


adoption, shall want for nothing. 


gare to see that you, the child of my 
But this is not 


enough. The time must come—and I would not see it 
fur distant-—-when you will need a protector, bound to 
vou, L trust in Heaven, by closer, truer ties than any 
which the law ean fashion.” 


The girl looked at him with a surprised and puzzled air. 


* Violet,” he said, “tell me, in this solemn hour of 
our parting, am | right in the belief that hitherto your 
heart has remained unmoved—in a word, that it is a 

trunwer to love ¥” 
Saving my love for you,” she answered, mournfully, 
© | know no other.” 

(n expression of pleasure lit up the eyes of the bene- 
factor, and it was in an altered tone that he ex. 
claimed 

hank Heaven for that! I would not, Violet, stand 


hetween you and happiness, even to accomplish the 

dearest object of my life. But, ia my love for you, I 

have indulged a dream—a hope——”’ 
“Ol, tell it me!” she eried. Let me fut know the 

lightest wish of your heart, my own best friend, and I 

ll die to gratify it.” 

Why did he start, and gaze at her with that troubled 


wi 


look ¥ 
What warning voico spoke in his heart of hearts, and 


made him falter ? P 

* No, no,” he said; “you have mistaken me. It is | it. 
for you 
protection © 


lved this dream, I think, Violet, you have heard the | 
f my nephew, Horage Greville P” 


* Ah, yes! he who is so brave, so handsome——” 
* So vood, Violet—so good.” 
Yes—-who has repaid your kindness to him with 
such fervent gratitude, Oh, I could love him for that 


} 
ae 


ne. 
“You could” cried the Colonel, quickly; “ you 
think that you could find it in your heart to love this 


youth this good, bray *, noble youth aad 
‘There was a fervour in the words which startled her. 
She read in them her benefactor’s cherished dream ; 


she suw through them up the long vista of her futare 
life; she heard in them the voice of Fate; and blushing, 
trembling, weeping, she threw herself into the oute 
tretched arms of him who uttered them, 

*T eould!” she answered, 

Only two little words! 

“Think, darling,” erted the old man; “ think, Violet, 


what you have said, and which it is yet time to unsay. 
Such words are words of fate, not to be uttered lightly, 
” upon them rests happiness or misery, no wish 


or whim of mine influence you, my beloved child ; speak 
only as your heart dictates—promise only what you be- 
lieve it will be for your own happiness to perform,” 

She heard his words—she felt her heart throb with a 
mingled sense of hope and fear; but while her hands 
trembled in his grasp, she still fixed her eyes upon his 
fuce, and answered as she had already answered, 


* |} will,” she said. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE ACTOR'S SECRET. 


down the dark 


little East-end theatre came hurriedly 
} and 


pacstge in which it was situated, then paused, 
ooked around. 
The street was quiet, and well-nigh deserted. 
| As far as the eye could reach there was no visible 
form in the moonlight, and the shadow fell too darkly 
| on the side on which he stood to permit of his detecting 
| at a glance who might be lurking in it. Even in the 
dim, uncertain light, it was easy to discern that the 
}man who watched was of a tall commanding figure, 
| with a bearing such as became one accustomed to per- 
| sonate the heroes of the stage. He was attired in black, 
}and his features were almost concealed by an ample 
W 5: wry which he wore loosely coiled about his throat. 
“ Not here?” he muttered to himself, glancing from 
right to left. “ Surely it was no trick ?’ 
The very idea seemed to disturb him; and, with an 
uneasy movement, he was about to retreat, when the 
sound of a light footstep caught his ear. 
The next moment the outline of a fragile form was 
visible in the gioom. It approached; then stopped. 
The man did not wait for further invitation; with a few 
steps he had gained the side of the veiled unknown. 
16a 


Lalage,” he whispered, laying his hand upon his 
rt 

“Tam Lalage,” was the quiet response. 

A montent of embarrassed silence ensued. A strange 
emotion seemed to seal the lips of the fair unknown, 
while the tone in which she had uttered the simple 
words, “‘I am Lalage,” seemed to have deprived him of 
those commonplaces of gallantry so familiar to his lips. 

The lady was the first to break the silence. 

* Yow will excuse me, I am sare, Mr. Montressor,” 
she said, “in the course which I have been, perhaps, 
imprudent enough to adopt ——” 





ir happiness it is to secure to you the love, the | don't, who should ? It’s owr business to study human 
f a true and noble heart, that I have in- | nature under all its phases, and more especially under 





And those words became the sacred vow and promise 
of her life. 

* Ble you, my darling!” eried the Colonel, with an 

burst of delight. ‘ These words will assuage even 
the agony of parting. Cheered by them, I shall go 
forth, believing in the accomplishment of my heart’s 
dew wish. Llorace Greville is worthy even of your 
love, Violet; and should 1 live to witness your union, I | 
could go down to my grave in peace.” 

* Ah, no; you will live many, many years!” exclaimed | 
Violet. “ Heaven will watch over you, for your goodness | 


to the orphan outcast,” 


She could say no more. The hearts of both were full, | 
apd with a mutual embrace they parted, and Violet | 
returned to her chamber 

As she entered it, a momentary gleam lit up her tear. | 
ful eve 

“Sinee we must part,” she exclaimed, with clasped | 
lands, “ Heaven grant that it may be before J have the | 
< np tunity of exetuting my mother’s stern command!” | 


foanwhile, the Colonel paced the dining-room with | 

busy and perplexing thoughts. 

“This anion,” he exelaimed, “ will be some poor com- 
pensation for the bitter past 
t pure starit has the power to see and know what | 
] es int! troubled scene, may it forget its own sad | 
past i happiness of one so near and dear |” 

He paused 

“As for me,” he resumed, “it is my solace in this point.” 
hour of trial; and but for one dark memor - But no, | 

»' a soldier's ew ] 


turns in crlinson glory to it 


was drawn 


| Greville, as he called himself, turned a suspicious glance 


Oh, Edith! Edith! if | accounts foy my presence here to-night.” 


; scabbard; but drawn as ming | ¢gll me to account for a mere boast over a friendl 
~ God help me, for a Toast, unhappy man a | glass P . 


“ My dear madame,” he mborrepted, “don’t mention 
We understand this gort of thing—rather! If we 


the influence of the stronger ions.’ 

le spoke well—almost too well. There was the mea- 
sured tone and exaggerated emphasis of the stage about 
his words; yet the stranger listened to them with pain. 
ful earnestness. 

* Ah!” she said, in answer to his remark; “then I 
néed uso but few words to one so gifted. You will 
yéadily understand my objeot in coming here, and will 
sympathise with the motive which prompted it, 

* Yes,’ hoe replied, crewing himself up to his fall 
height, and « g with evident pride; “I believe I 
can understand your motive ——" 

* Indeed |” she interrupted. 
“ And cannot help being flattercd by it. ‘Tis not the 
firet time this sort of thing has happened to me; and I 
eon lay my hand upon my heart, and deolaro that I have 
never taken advantage of, or betrayed, the confidence 
ed in me.” 
ne veiled lady regarded hira with surprise. 

“T am glad to hear it,’”’ she observed ; “ but I did not 
doubt you were a man of honour, and one whom I gould 
trust implicitly.” 

“You do me proud,” he said, with his approved stage 
bow. 

“No flattery,” she replied. ‘The time is brief; in a 
few minutes I must be gone, and I have more than one 
question to ask you.” 

“ Question P” he repeated. 

* Yes,” she said, in an earnest tone; “ I won't ask you 
how it is that I find you bearing the name of one in 
whom I am deeply interested, Stage names, I believe, 
are adopted by mere chance, or chiefly for their sourid ; 
is it not so?” 

* Sometimes,” he answered, cautiously. 

“That is enough; I will take it for granted that 
‘ Horace Greville’ may have been so chosen ——” 

“Indeed!” he interrupted; “ you will take too much 
for granted,” 

“Well, well—there may have been a motive; but for 
that I care not. Enough that you bear it, and doing 
so, you have more than once boasted of your knowledge 
of the secrets of a family to whom it of a 

Perhaps there was an unconscious severity in the tone 
in which these words were uttered. Certainly Horace 


upon the speaker before he answered. Then, with a| 
coolness and tact peculiar to him, he said :~ 

“ Our conversation is taking a turn I did not expect. 
You will excuse me if I decline to answer any question 


| “ Was it u mere idle boast ?” she asked, parrying } 
question. 

‘Whether it was or wasn’t, what matters? I m 
have my secrets like other meng’ but I’m not tot 


. } 7" . 1 ae ., . + +», 
he said, “I have not| THE man who emerged from the stage-door of the! them to every woman who meetg me at a street cor 


at midnight.” 

She winced under thé words, but did not seem 
heed them. 

“We waste time,” she said. “I do not a 
question without a motive, or without being prepa 
to make it worth your while to answer it. You are y 
a rich man——” 

“That’s true enough, Heaven knows!” he exclaims 

Your professional gains can hardly be very larg 
and your secrets, if you have them, do not yield much 
the way of gain. Now, if for one of those secrets I q 
prepared to offer you a sum of money a 

Ilis large dark eyes glistened at the word. 

“If you are in possession of a piece of informati 
worthless to you, seeing that you cannot turn it 
account, but which may serve me without in any 1 
compromising you or those connected with you, un 
am, as I have said, ready to compensate you for 1m 
ing it to me—what do you say? Would you be w 
to come to any terms upon that subject ?” 

There was a tremulous anxiety about the speake 
which she in vain endeavoured to conceal under ; 
assumed carelessness of tone. The actor detected it 
and drew his own conclusions. 

* Certainly,” he answered cautiously, “I am prepare 
to come to terms. I would sell anything—myself in, 
eluded—if the price was only high enough; but yo 
soem strangely to undervalue the secret you wish to buy. 

* Becanse to all save me it is valueless,’ she ex 
claimed. 

“Oh! then you are——’ 

She raised her hands hurriedly, as if she would hay 
closed his lips. 

* Whoever I am, or for whoever I may aet, is besil 
the question. It is enough that whatever you my 
impart to me will be used for the benefit of those whon 
it concerns, and that, whatever happens, you will be th 
gainer.” 

* You may be sure of that,” he said, with an oath. 

“ What do you mean?” she demanded. 

** Simply, that I know to whom I am speaking. This 
disguise is no disguise to me. A woman of rank cannot 
disguise herself; still less a woman of your distinguished 
beauty. You tremble! You cannot deny that you ar 
—she whom I will not name—and that it is for you 
own sake that you need these facts,” 
“No, no! not for my sake!” exclaimed the unknown 
“not for my own sake. You, who know so much, can 
guess for what purpose I have risked even this inter- 
view, and am prepared to assent to the terms which you 
yourself shall dictate.” 

* Listen to them, then,” he said, as if the idea hal 
suddenly impressed him: “I am young; I am of 1 
family, dating back to periods so remote, that even your 
noble house 1s modern and insignificant beside it; 1 am 
not ill-looking, and I am not ill-bred. But, with these 
advantages, | am poor, and worse than that, I an 
ambitious. I long for admission into ‘society,’ from 
which my position excludes me; and I have sworn t 
myself to effect that admission, and become the equal of 
the highest and the noblest of the land.” 
* You have sworn to effect that ?” 
* Yes; and I will keep my oath.” 
- iy ow—by what means ?” 
“By means of that secret, of which you apenk: 80 
lightly, and which you thought to buy from the poor 
of an actor for'an old song.” 
No, indeed, no: I am prepared to offer you 
A few guineas—a note or two, perhaps ? What would 
they do for me? I should drink harder, play harder; 
burn life up in a fiercer flame for a few weeks or monthis 
—and then? Why, I should stagger back into the old 
life—my society gone—my best card played out, and 
farther than ever from the object of my ambition! No, 
no: I am not fool enough, dolt enough for that. 
secret must be bonght in other coin. It shall be yours; 
but not till you have sworn to me to—+” 
Bending over the veiled woman, he hissed three 
words into her ear. 
She started back, as if stung by the fang of th 
deadly rattlesnake. 
“Oh, no, no!” she faltered, “it is impossible. | 
dare not buy my life and happiness at such a price; 
and I have not the power to grant what you demand.” 
“ A word from you,” he hinted ; “ but one word from 
your lips would suffice ——” 
“ Perhaps to plunge one for whose happiness I would 
sacrifice my life into the foulest depths of misery. No, 




























My 





upon tliat point,’ 

* Quite right,” said the unknown, coolly. “I had no 
right to hope or to expect that you would do go, What | 
1 have stated is nevertheless true, and it is that which 
he demanded, thrown off his guard | 
for a moment, “‘ who has dared ——” 

“No, no,” she interposed quickly; “you will exense 


* And may I ask, 


me if [ also decline to answer questions upon that 


“As you like,” he said, carelessly ; * but I suppose 


1, drenched to the hilt in blood, re- | you have brought mo here for something niore than to | endure, it shall not force me to yield— indy ant 
y | rashly yieldto a proposal for which there is but one 
ord,” 





sir; if a word could do it, that word never, never can 


| = these lips.” 


“ 


“ou forget,” he said, “ that, knowing what I know, 
I have the means to urge my own cause—to make my 


|own terms; while without me you are powerless— 


without the secret for which I ask this price, the faint 
clue which you have obtained will be lost, and lost for 
ever.” 

“You torture me!” she cried ; “ yon seek to work 
upon feelings the streneth of which you but too well 
understand. But I will bear it; whatever agony I may 
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“ One word ?” he repeated, with surprise. 
“But one. How you became possessed of this secret 
you best know ; your right to deal with it is also matter 
for your own conseience; but, sir, the course which it 
now prompts you to pursue is simply—infamonus !” 
He started back, and raised his d as if to strike 
her; but she did not flinch, 
“ You use bold words,” he said, with suppressed rage, 
self,” 
is impos- 


“and were I less a gentleman, I might forget m 
“No, sir,” said fhe other, ae “that % 
I do not fear you. Your ielereste are my pro- 
this profitless interview was 
brought toa close, I came here hoping nothing from 


your generosity, but ev ing your av » t 
came prepared to submit to exaction—why may not 1 


sible. ut 
tection; but it is 


say, extortion? But ap 80 rm) . 
as that from your was not pre for, and I pray 
Heaven for strength never to it,” 


She turned, as if about to quit the spot. 
“ Stay!” cried the actor, Lowes his hand upon her 
arm; “ we do not thus.” 


“Not part! andiesahes P” she demanded sternly, 


confronting him. 
“ Because I have @ word to say which you must hear, 


You have invited me to this interview only to insult | liquid 


me. Now, I am neither of a generous nor a forgiving 
nature. I am selfish, ambitious, cruel, and vindictive, 
Think you, then, that I shall bear this like adog? That 
| shall receive insults, and not repay them in injuries ? 
No, madam, we do not part upon the footing on which 
we met. You have declined the services which you 
thought to gain for some paltry recompense; but in 
doing so you have done mare —z08 have compromised 
yourself with a man capable taking advantage of 
your imprudence, and your contempt and scorn has 
made that man your foe, 

“Friend or foe, I care not,” she answered, with a 
proud indifference. 


“ Yes, yes,” answered the other, abstractedly. “And | Hetty, “we are parting for ever, Ephraim. I feel 


in two years she will be of age,” he added, after a pause. 

“She!” cried his boisterous companion. ‘“ Why, 
Colonel, your thoughts flow in a circle, No matter 
what they start with, they always come back to the one 
theme—the little Flower-Girl.” 

“ Not so little, either,”’ said the Colonel, with a smile; 
“and, for the matter of that, not much of a Flower-Girl, 
or I look at her with strangely ial eyes. Ah, my 
friend, you do not—you cannot know how tenderly 
love her, or with what a mine of inexhaustible affection 
it has pleased God to reward my simple act of charity 
toward her, But in our supremest felicity there is 
some flaw—some pang; and so out of the very richness 
of my love for her there springs the anguish with which 
I look forward to our i our,” 

“Nonsense, man!” cried the other, briskly; “ why 
should you fret? You leave her in good bene ~che 1 

well to and cared for in every way; and I 
dare swear that she'll survive the parting as you will 
till the meeting.” 

He laughed in his loud, boisterous way, and raised 
his wine, and glanced at it with a curious glance, as the 
rays of the setting sun falling through it turned it into 


quid rubies. 
And the Colonel, gazing languidly out into the misty 
sunset, listened to fe | laughter without heeding it, yet 
with a sense of discord jarring in. his heart. 7 
“You will be kind and gentle with her,” he said, 
suddenly, unable to repres 
know—I know that she will want for nothing; but she 
is young and delicate, her tastes refined, her feelings 
sensitive; and if ——’ 
“If she can’t make a home with us,” interrupted the 
other, “she’s more nice than wise more squeamish 
than she has any right to be. Excuse me, Colonel; 
I’m « blunt man, and a loud man; but I’ve a woman's 





“What! do you dare me?” cried the man. “Take 
care. The worm beneath your feet may have the power | 
to sting; and I—penniless and nag as you| 
esteem me—even I am not quite — . Names fair | 
as yours have withered beneath the blight of calumny, 
W - no worse foundation than a stolen meeting with 
alow actor.” 

* Do your worst !” sheanswered, with forced calmness, 

“ Aye, even if in that worst I drag down youth and 


innocence to the last of pollution P” 
With his keen we t full upon the veiled face 
before him, the ru waited the effect of these words, 


She who heard them gasped staggered as beneath 
a blow; but no ery esea her lips. She did not 
fear this man. She loathed and she despised him, 
Had he promised benefit, she could not have believed 


him; now that he threatened, why should she be moved ? h 


Yet at those words she grew sick at heart, 
“Enough, enough!” she said; “I understand, [ 
have no wish to li farther, Leave me!” 

She stepped into the moonlight as she spoke ; for the 
first time, aud but for @ moment, 

That was a sign: 

Immediately a egb, which Horace Greville had not 
noticed in the distgnee, rattled toward them, and it 
stopped, 

In an instant the door was opened from within, and 
the unknown had her foot mpon the . 

The suddenness pf the movement Greville. 
The thought flashed aeross his mind that her name, her 
rank, were alike to him—that both was the 
subject of surmise=that here all elue to her might be 
lost to him for ever, anpeemen with this idea aly he 
darted forward with an impetuous action, and his 
hand upon her arm, her 

She started, anda escaped . , 

At that moment wee Greil dropped to the 
earth. The blow of loaded cane, dealt wit aviperons 
hand, felled him ag am ox is felled. And as the cab 
rolled swiftly off, the yw face i from the 
window saw in the moonlight the figure of a man who, 
hat in hand, bowed with an easy grace. 

“The descendant of the Caesars has repaid you,” 


said that man, 
————— 


CHAPTER VI, 
CONCERNING A KNOT IN. PHE HEART, 


Tue fact of Colonel Heartlaw’s departure no sooner 
became known, tham it spread dismay both in and 
around the Black Villa. 

An intimation of it was first given, with strict eonfi- 
dence, to the neighbour and friend of many years, Sir 
Jasper Wylde. The interview between the Colonel and 
Sir Jasper was of a serious, nay, of a solemn character. 

“Tam not an old man,” said the Colonel, “ but I 
haye advanced to that stage in life when a man ins 
to take root in the scenes amid which he is placed, and 
in the hearts of those by whom he is surrounded; when, 
in fact, he cannot be driven to and fro, hither and 
thither, with impumty. True, I may go this voyage, 
and return a better man; but it is also true that I may 
not be spared to revisit the land of my birth.” 

“Not revisit it!” cried Sir Jasper, in bis load, bois- 
terous, demonstrative way. ‘“ Nonsense, Colonel! you 
and I shall live to craek many a bottle of the old port at 
the Black Villa. By the way, Colonel, what a splendid ! 





wine it ia!” | 


| yon will bear with me. 
| and in your trust and I believe that 





heart—a child's pears, may say—under it all; and 
since you leaye this child of your adoption under my roof, 
you may rest aseured that the shall want for nothing.” 
“Thank you, old friend,” cried Colonel Heartlew, 
grasping his hand with fervour; “thank you for thie 
assurance. I am, no doubt, and over fond; but 
It is a 
eaven has 
me with a firm, true fri 
A grip of the hand, hearty and sincere, was the reply. 
* Aud now, Sir Jasper,” said the Colonel, 
himself, “ two words on business, 
is document 


in your bas . by whieh I 

know its im . siig will, by w leave to m 

poor Violet, my adopted the bull of my for- 
me, She is iny heiress, in that light, and as 


the hnmble outcast of past years, I trust tc you to regard 
er 


“J accept the sacred trust,” said Sir Jasper, eolemnly. 
And the Colowal placed the papers in bls Kanda 4 
** Remember,” he said, as he did so, “ the 
we have entered into is not 
man—between d 
compect before Heaven. 
Heuven-sent, to be the 


. And oh, Sir J pardon if I 
doubling you, not quesiiamal heart or 


speaking on the prompti 
gr trust tow =} Se, 
who gave her to me, 
Was - Bal 
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added, rats and advancing 

a — om for gold fish 
touch i rings, sound Sects it 

7 Colanst chook | bis hand deebtfully. ne 

\y, you are mot so supersti lous, crie 48 com- 

panion, “as to believe —— 

“ No,” he interrupted ; “ but I have lived long enough 
to know that there are more things in this world than I 
have power to com: ay 

Shortly after, Sir Jasper took his leave. 

He did so, as was his custom—being both a friend and 

ighbour—without ringing for the servants; he 

nearly reached the door, and was about to qnit the 
house, when a peculiar sound caught his ear. 


It was like a subbing. 
“ Oh, oh!” G thought, “ that must be the ym! 


beggar herselt. She may well cry to lose the old f 
She’s clever enoug) to have found out his weak place, 
and to have turned it ‘o her own profit. It’s her first 
dupe, and she'll hardly ind such a second Eh?’ 
{e paused abruptly. 

The sobbing had ceased, ani was followed by the 
sound of voices in conversation. 

* Don’t talk of it, Ephraim,” said a choked, hysterical 
voice" India! Why, it’s another world—another 


“No, no, Mrs. Hetty,” replied the equally choked, 
but less hysteric Ephraim, “‘a three months’ voyage— 
seareely that. It’s been done in less time.” 

* Oh, don’t, dou’t try to deceive me,” answered Mrs, 








s his anxious thoughts, “1/ i 


6 part to do so;/| ha 


4 tub on the waves; but that 
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las if 
I was going to see you laid out, and carried away feet 
foremost, Oh dear! Oh dear !” 

It wasn't a pleasant image for Ephraim, and did uot 
appear to impart any particular comfort to his it was 


| therefore in a voice still more choked that he repli 


nds have 


“Don’t take on so, Hetty, The best of tri 
had to part, and have lived again; and when the wai 
over, and the Colonel returns, think what a pleasant 
mecting——’ 

“ Oh, don’t, don’t!" cried the hysterical fair one; “1 
can’t abear the thought, I've pA a horror of ‘em !” 

“ Of what, Hetty F” 

“ Of horrible battles, and wooden legs, and-—" 

* But a soldier doesn’t always come home with «a 
wooden leg,” said Nutters, smiling through his eric! 

“Oh, mostly, Ephepim; I’ve known a very few that 


didn’t, and if it wasn’t their legs it was their arins; and 
I couldn’t abide to see you, Ephraim, with coat sleeves, 
and nothing in 'em.” 

The idea of the amputated Ephraim, which she had 
thus conjured up, proved too much for Mrs. Hetty, «nd 
it was evident to the listener, from certain sownds, that 


at this point the speaker sank on to the soldier's 
breast perfectly overcome. 
“Oh, cheer up, cheer up» 
pathetic Nutters; “I've tho 
made up my mind for it all.” 
3 ~@ and legs?’ murmured the fair one, almost 


bly. 
“Ab! head and heart, too, for the matter of that!’ 
a Ephraim !” she cried, with a feeble, very feeble 
e 


manly 


Hetty,” cried the sym- 
ugbt of it all, and I've 


“When a man sets out on a voyage like this, he 
makes up his mind to his fate, He has to meet dangers 
and perils, and p’raps he escapes, and p’raps he's knocked 
over and dies, as a man must die, svoner or later.” 

She clasped her hands in terror. 

“ But, Hetty, there's one thing I've thought of, 
and made up my mind about, too, and I have had it on 
the tip of n tongue to say it fifty times, and never 
dared to do it,” 


1 Ephraim,” said Hetty meekly, unels ping her 
nas, 

* Well, Mrs. Hetty, if it must out,’tis this, that in all 
these da re and perils, there’s one comfort a1 
needs, ang @ man ht to have: it’s the comfort of 

ing that he is "Booking about the world like a 
wherever he oes, he’s only 
line, with the other knotted 
a good kind, loving woman 
~aye, though she may be thousands and thousands of 


miles away. 


The meaning of this of oratory was so palpable, 
that Mrs. H. y her hands again, and bewan to 
ery afresh; and “Oh, Ephraim!” several times 


without seeming to know it, and betrayed, in short, all 
the emotion proper in a woman who hus been pro- 
posed to, 

bad Do you—do you think,” faltered Ephraim, 

‘ou could find it in your heart, Mrs. Hetty, to hold 
ld the knot ?” 
“ Oh, Ephraim,” oried the tated woman, “it’s a 
trial for a woman to ae busband away in 
Segneeee life, and coming 
upon, and oh, dear!” 
cruel,” utters, as if with a sudden 
the fact ; “and I'ma brute to ask you 
Don’t think about it, Hett; dear ; don't mind a word 
I’ve said about the knot, , that aif you 
me as I did for you——’’ 
you!” exclaimed Hetty. “Oh, 
! I'm dying for the love of you!” 
, the enraptured Nutters erasped the 
the plump, rosy woman by his side, and had 
turned towards her—we are afraid to say with what 
sinister intention towards her lip@—whien he uttered a 
sharp cry, and came suddenly to the attitude of 
*"tention.” 

Hetty, unconscious of the cause, looked up. 

And as she did so, ber tearful eyes encountered the 
apparition of the Colonel, standing in the doorway and 
easing upos t with an astonished fice. 

“Sir?” said raim, with a tremulous salute. 

“The utters,” said the Colonel, without 

of his face, 
Colonel. I beg your pardon, Colonel, did you 
Ephraim, 


ill 


yy 


that 
to 


goodness me!” interrupted Hetty, “to think 
that we never heard it, Ephraim—you or |?” 

Without waiting to discuss this marv. 1, the perturbed 
Nutters seized a bottle and a claret jug, and hastened 
after the retreating Colonel. 

Agitated as he was, he performed his duties with 
mechanical exhetness; the claret jug was filled, the 
cigars placed at the Colonel’s elbow, the curtains drawt 
so as to admit the evening sun, and Nutters was about 
to retire in silent infidelia~wlen, to his horror, he 
saw the Colonel set down his half-rmaised glass, with an 
exprossion of intense disgust. 

‘In Heaven’s name, Nutters, what is thie?’ de- 
manded the Colonel. 

And Ephraim, rushing to the spot, discovered that he 
had decanted a t ottle of cherry-brandy ! 

(To be continued in our neat.) 
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L—THE MUSIC LFSSON.—(FROW A PAINTING TY M. PLASSAN, 
THE MUSIC LESSON jshould do so. Those who are of that way of thinking,’ The master has just t»med the instrument for his in- 
THE MUSIC LESSON. must have forgotten Teresa Melanollo, with her beauty, | teresting pupil, and she will take it as soon as she has 
We open our Gallery of Fine Arts with a picture by the | her grace, and her admirable talent. | found in a music-book the piece he desires her to 
celebrated French artist, M. Plassan, who, in his charm- Besides, in the sixteenth century, the very saints | execute. What is the music t is looking at at pre- 
ing “ Music Lesson,” goes back to the good old times | played the violin. At the Louvre there is a picture, by | sent ? In vain we try to decipher it. M. Plassan is 
layed the violin. And why, with | Domenichino, which represents St. Cecilia performing, | not a Pre-Raphaelite, otherwise he would have painted 
1 and their exquisite sensibility, | not on the violin, but, worse still, on the violoncello. It | the notes so clearly and distinctly that we should have 
should they not play this instrument, which at present | is true that an angel (with a face exactly like Buckstone) | been able to read them as from a score. But, on the 
. ic; but there is the fact established | other hand, he would have painted an absurd picture, 


deficient in that very reality at which Pre-Raphaelites 
aim, for the details they love to represent with such 


when young ladies 
microscopic accuracy are not distinguishable in nature. 


their delicate ood 
is given over nearly altogether to the hands of man? is holding the music; ; 
1ess of musie pla 


People say that the violin is an awkward instrument to| that the divine patr + the violin ; 
lay, and that a man looks awkward in playing it. So! and if the divine St. Cecilia, why not the pretty little 
woman | girl who is shown to us in M, Plassan’s picture ? 


te very often does; but that is no reason why 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES. 


Author of ‘Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “‘ The Girl we 
Leave Behind us,” “ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,”’ &e , 4c. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FUNERAL. 
“ Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's name provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of —! “al 
RAY. 

Tue day of his brother’s funeral was a terrible day for 
the fratricide. 

On the plea of illness, both the proud old Earl and 
Wilfred, Lord Hauteville, had kept aloof as much as 
possible during the investigations and proceedings, but 
they could not absent themselves from the funeral. 

ugh Rob, on his wretched pallet in Morpeth Jail, 
innocent of the crime for which he was now committed, 
was in a state of bliss, of beatitude, compared to the 
fratricide on his bed of down, that to him seemed full 
of thorns, when from hideous nightmares the toll of the 
funeral bell boomed on his ear. 

He rose and dressed himself hastily, nervously, for 
the apartment seemed to him full of shades that took 
lis murdered brother’s form. 

How tedious, how dreadful were the preparations ! 

How gravely officious were the undertaker and his 
assistants with the hat-bands, scarves, and gloves! 

How horrible the whispers among the guests! for 
guilt is alwavs afraid of a whisper. How sickening the 
smell of all the gloves, hat-bands, scarves, and above all 
the funeral cake and wine! The long drive in a 
mourning-coach was maddening ; slow, slow, slow, was 
the well-trained horses’ pace, for they followed the 
hearse. What a black forest of plumes! How the 
dark, glossy feathers wave in the sunny breeze, sportin 
above the still and solitary inmate! A great crow 
followed the funeral procession. The deceased had 
been so popular—the murder had caused so intense 
an excitement. 

The church and the churchyard were soon filled, so 
were the lanes leading to it. All the well-to-do were in 
decent mourning. Even the poorest had rummaged u 
some bit of crape brown with time, or an old faded blac 
ribbon. The r, though no hat-bands, scarves, or 
gloves, were allotted them, were chief mowrners at the 
young lord’s funeral, he had been their best friend! The 
ratricide’s fiercest trial was in the church, as he glanced 
at the coffin on the tressels, covered by the pall, and 
thought what it contained, and how it had come to pass; 
he could scarcely suppress a shriek, but an instinct of 
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THE INNOCENT VICTIMS, 


self-preservation prevailed, he went through it all with 
outward decorum, in spite of the hell within! It was 
over; the young lord was in the family vault— 
“ And dust to dust was given!" 
The crowd dispersed, and the black coach bore the 
proud old Earl and his son back to the Castle. 





CHAPTER V. 
REMORSE OF GUILT. 
* *Trite truth!’ thou sayest. Well, if trite it be, 

Why seek we ever from ourselves to flee ? 

Pleased to deceive our sight, and loth to know 

We bear the climate with us where we go!” 

Sim E. Butwer Lyrrron. 

THE moon was at her full, and her fair round face was 
mirrored in the large deep pools and on the crystal shal- 
lows of the trout-stream that flowed through the Rock- 
alpine estate. The pine-tree tops in the Black Wood 
were tipped with silver by her regal bounty, and the 
wild moors beyond were flooded by her radiance, and 
seemed almost as bright as by day. 

With his hat drawn down over his brows, and an 
ample cloak concealing his form, Wilfred, Lord Haute- 
ville, glided through that wood on his way to the lone 
hovel on the moor, once the wretched abode of Rough 
Rob, and still inhabited by his wife. 

Oh! who that knows by his own experience, or will 
learn from that others, what terror, anguish, and self- 
loathing attend on crime—who would not guard his 
heart from one sinful thought, and his hand from one 
act of guilt? week ago before “the deed that 
damns eternally was done, Wilfred Lorraine and his 
brother had gone out at night, by different roads, in 
search of poachers, and had agreed to meet at a certain 
old grand fir-tree in that wood! 

Then Wilfred had no fear—for then he had committed 
no crime. The half-moon shone then on a blooming, 
handsome, resolute face, a fine manly form, a firm step. 
Now, the full moon looks on livid cheeks, eyes seared 
and hollowed, a figure shrunk and shrouded, a quick, 
uncertain step. In every breath of the night wind he 
hears his brother’s sigh; every noise startles him ; 
every ebon shadow cast by the silver lamp of night 
takes his brother’s form; and the flitting of a white 
owl from: tree to tree seems to him his brother’s ghost 
coming out of the little grassy amphitheatre where he 
fell, to summon him to follow him to the grave. The 
innocent, however hapless, go through a long life, with- 
out knowing a tithe of the anguish Hauteville felt in 
that midnight walk to Rough flob’s hut on the moor. 
He wildly rushed past the trees that enclosed the scene 
of the murder, and did not stop till he came out upon 
the =_ moor. 

felt a little less of abject terror on the moor than 


he had dope in the Black Wood, but still there came 
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cold drops on his forehead; his knees knocked under 
him; and he had a horrible sense of being pursued 

He hurried across the wild moonlit moor, and at 
length came in view of Rough Rob's hovel. 

tt was a wretched little cottage of clay, standing in a 
patch of potato and cabbage ground, and a gnome-like 
old thorn and a few furze-bushes close to it. As in 
all cottages in Northumberland, where coals are so 
cheap and abundant, a mound of coaldust and ashes 
adjoined the house, and a shed full of coal formed part 
of the hovel. 

There was a light in the small window, and through 
a broken pane came a voice of wild and exquisite sweet- 
ness, singing a sort of lullaby, 

Hauteville listened. The air was changed to the old 
nursery ditty—originally the lullaby of a poacher’s 
wife :— 

** Bye, Baby Bunting, 
eaay a pene a hunting, 
Gone to find a pussy’s skin 
To wrap his precious baby in. 
Bye, Baby Bunting !”’ 


"Och hone! och hone,” sobbed the singer. “ Och 


hone, that it were thrue, my darlint, then we'd have 
him soon back wid us—but now! Och hone! och hone! 
Holy Virgin protect my puir Rob! I’ve lighted a candle 
till ye; and to you, aan Saint Robert, my puir Rob's 
nathron saint! And so I will, though I can ill afford it, 
‘or a month to come, if ye’ll bring him safe back to me 
Och hone! och hone!” 

Lord Hauteville pushed open the cottage door, and 
stood in the only room it boasted. The young wife had 
just risen from fe knees, and stood with a candle in her 
1and, which she had lighted in true Irish fashion, by 
thrusting it between the bars, and was just going to 
fix it in a little tin shrine, in which Saint Robert was 
placed. 

The candle threw a strong light on Rob’s wife. 

She was a beautiful young Irish girl, of that type 
which the inspired pencil of Edmund Fitzpatric k has 
immortalised. She was one of that influx of Irish 
reapers, who in the harvest-season come over to the 
North of England and fill the golden corn-fields with 
beauty, mirth, and song. Hauteville thought, as she 
stood before him, that she only wanted a wheat-sheaf 
on her head to be the beau ideal of a Ruth, only that 


there was more of the wild daring of a daughter of 
Erin than of the meek sweetness of the young Hebrew 
widow. She was tall, and though she had the strong 


broad shoulders (mercifully given to the poor, who have 
so much to bear), yet they had a graceful fall, and het 
waist “fine by degrees and beautifully less,” was 
marked out by « scarlet boddice, while her short blue 
serge skirt showed her fine leg and neat foot and ankle, 
in red stockings and buckled shoes. A yellow hand- 
kerchief crossed her full and lovely bosom. Her head 
was proudly set on a long round sun-burnt throat; hex 
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ibundan I ~ | ler a Pamela cap, | window on to thé l of to-morrow night, 
etty ripples « a fine brow, | and then to make for the creek, where he will find you, 
ed frame toa face of great beauty; large | your babe, and the boat awaiting him. P 


, with long black lashes and jet eyebrows,| “Ob, yer honour!” said Mary; “how will I ever 


hort upper lip of soft red, the | thank yer? But will not my poor Rob be overheard 





| t I hit nose, @ short 
fuller and of a brighter rlet, and both | and stupped ?” 
\ 1 she spoke disclosing white, even, and glittering| “No; I’ve managed all that.” 
J baby, a fine little fellow, lay in the cradle] “fhe Saints and the Blissed Virgin reward yer as 
covered with hare-skins, which she had stitched | yer desarves!” suid Nora. 


Wilfred wince) and shuddered. 

“7 understand it’s gold is the key as will let my Rob 

out, And is there no oderhope? If they will find him 

iu eake forced upon her, after Rob was carried off | guilty that’s innocent of all Put shooting wild things, 

to jail, by the young nursing mother who had taken | which, we both thinks, He who cares for the poor and 

‘ of her baby when ehe fainted, and who had com. | feeds the ravens, aint more for them than for the rich; 

| her to rest awhile in her poor little lodging and | for haven’t you yer capons and yer ducks, and yer noble 

morsel, and share that panacea of tle poor, “a | jints, and hot soups and sweets, and we almost dying of 

» 0’ tea,” the hunger, agra? Very true it’s against the law; and 

fury, when she perceived Lord Hauteville, dropped | Rob’s being » poacher will set all the judges against 
low curteey, and wiping down a chair with her | him.” 

said, “ Plase your honour to be sated; ye may| “ He hes no other chance; will you do what I have 

in my Rob’s poor cabin, my lord, for the blood | explained to you P” 





re burned brightly, but the cupboard was bare, 
lary had tasted nothing that day but a cup of tea 








f blissed brother is not on his hand or his sowl!| “Och hone! och hone!” cried the poor wife. “I’m 

uring the shame and the punishment he never | sorcly*tempted; but what’s to become of his good 
dy” name f’ 

ln spite of his passionate and persistent love for| Wilfred could not suppress a ghastly smile at the 


( 1, Wilfred, or rather Hauteville, had often been | thought of the good name of Rough Rob, the notorious 
ith the rare beaty of the wild Irishwoman of | poacher. 
wor, and at any other time he could not have| “Och hone!” see cried, glancing mournfully at the 
ied from telling the lonely unpretected beauty | babe in the cradle. “ Maybe, if I consint, the day’ll 
plendid a creature he thought her, and of trying | come when they'll up and dell thee, my darlint, that thy 
to lead her into the slippery paths of dalliance ; | dad was a purtheveee base dog, that bit the hand that 
» consciousness of u great crime sate on the | had ofttimes fed and stroked him. And my friends, 
man's heart, and crushed out all its lighter | masther—tmy lord, I mane,—they were dead agin the 
and vanities mateh ; for though I came over here a poor raper, my 
Beauty wv nothing to him now—Love was nothing. | great-grandmother, om mother’s side, rode in her coach- 
| med eapable but of two feelings, horror of his | and-four; and the blood of the O'Rourke's, that’s fader’s 
and dread of its discovery. side, once flowed in the veins of an-ould Irish king, and 
lr vod that Rough Reb should not be brought | now to come to this! Och hone! och hone!” she 
if he beggared himeef to prevent it; | cried, her hands; “if I could but see Father 
Mahoney, he“d advise wid me for the best !” 

“ You shrink from it, then ? You will let Rob stand 
hit in his determination. It arose from | his trial. Remember, I warn you, he will be found 
| of the searching, sifting cross-examination ! guilty, and hanged by the neck till he is dead! dead! 

| so great, so potent, so all-pervading | dead |” 
ever seems so irresistible, so uncon-}| “Oh! no, no! It’s not that, your honour,” cried the 
n whose all depends on | wife, wringing her hands, tearmg her long black hair, 
and beating her lovely bosom. ‘No, no, no, my lord! 


he said to himself, | do not spake them terrible words; on my sow] I cannot 
? 





I no, ii 
‘ive did not spring from the horror of the 
t of further suffering for his crime. No, that 


e guilty m 

‘I ' ibborn things,” 

“and if it be true that ‘murder will ont,’ it is at Rough | bear them 

ome astute and wily counsel for the} |“ How will you bear the reality, if you cannot endure 
it it.” At this thought the murderer | the idea, woman ?”’ 

“Tl go till him; I'll take him the book and show him 

1’) pray to him for my sake, for our baby’s 


tob’s trial that 

will ‘ 
ithe ague; but he resolved on his plan « f} 

un. tHe had but one way to avoid the dreadful trial | the tools. 


d nee 


eats © and that was, to effect Rob’s escape from | sake ; and yet I may not be acting like a loyal, honest, 
rison; and it is not easy to escape from prison in wife, for I know him innicent, and yet would have him 
e days (nithough such things have happened, and | stale away like a guilty, blude-stained wretch. What 
recently), the young lord resolved to try bribery. will I do! what will I do!” 
Yes, he would bribe the jailer, whom he knew a little, It ended, of course, in her agreeing to help to pro- 


i been in the Earl’s service, and had been | mote Rough Rob’s eseape. And Wilfred went back to 
wppointed at the entreaty of Wilfred. | the castle, taking a very long, circuitous route, to avoid 
Refore going to Rough Rob's cottage on the moor, | crossing the Black Wood again. 
Wilfred had seen the jailer, and all was arranged | _ ‘I'wo days later, the papers were full of Rough Rob’s 
between them. He had explained his wish to save | daring and clever escape from M jail. 
Rongh Rob, by the fact that he was the chosen com-| ‘There was great excitement, and great discontent 
tin boyhood of himself and his murdered brother; | and disappointment about it, and the police were active 
t, in spite of appearances, he believed him inno- | in pursuit ; but no trace was discovered of him, or his 
i, but yet he felt sure he would be found guilty and | wile and child. In fact, it was not till he had been gone 
ned | twelve hours that the jailer gave the alarm, 
Wilfred, Lord Hauteville, had to bribe very hich, for | Mary’s Irish eloquence had prevailed; Rough Rob 
‘ er felt he might lose his appointment; but no | had agreed to avail himself of the means of escape; 
ter at what price, he must be bought over, and he | and while the police were hunting woods, and groves, 
not to assist or co-operate, but to be blind and |and rocks, and chalkpits, little towns, rooms, and 
| country hovels, Rough Rob, with his wife and child, 
Rough Rob must be communicated with, and put in| were sailing across the broad Pacific. And Rough 
way of making his escape; but he was no scholar, | Rob’s heart was light, for he was innocent; and as they 
ld not read writing; and so Wilfred resolved to} were all the world to each other, as long as they were 
Rourh Rob's wife into the secret, and to instruct | together, he and his Mary cared not whither they went, 
iterview with her hushand) to put him But even he could not bear to leave a murderer’s 
jing, and joining her and their infant | name behind, and he made his Mary seek out Lord 
rocky creek, where a boat was to be in readi- | Hauteville, and exact a promise from him to leave no 
» row them to B——, whenee an Australian ship | stone unturned to discover the real murderer, and to do 
u | for the Land of Promise. his best to clear from so black a blotthe name of Rough 
\Vilfred had to find them funds, and to pay for their | Rob. 
but he felt that Rob’s escape would confirm 
not] guilt, and that Rob once safe off, 
ld breathe more freely. 














CHAPTER VI. 


“What would yer honour plase to want wid me?’ THE STILL SMALL VOICE, 
1 Mary ey ** So, for a good old gentlemanly vice, 
‘I want t now whether, if, for the sake of old I think I shall take up with avarice.” 


that Rob should escape frow Brroy. : 
to Australia with him?’ | Tut escape of Rongh Rob left no doubt of his guilt 
Tt was evident he dared not 


Times, I { ld nanage 
! u would be willmg to 
*Would TI! Oh, yer honour, would’nt € go wid Rob! on the mind of any one. 





‘ 4 t le . . , 
wherever God and he plases ?_ But why necd he escape P | face the anuss of evidence that would be brought against 
He's innocent as his babe in the cradle there; and why | bim. 
would he flee like a guilty cratur ?” His crafty and daring escape was a nine days’ wonder, 


“ Because, guilty or not guilty, he’s suro to be cuon- }and then other events occurred to direct and occupy 
demned, circumstantial evidence is so strong ayainst | public attention, and Rough Rob sank into comparative 
1. Well, as 1 said before, for the sake of old times, | oblivion, 
id the love my poor brother once had for Rob, I'll Nearly a year had passed, and Wilfred, Lord Haute- 
itrive an opportunity for you to see him, and to tell} ville, had hoped that when Rough Reb was far away, 
to loosen u bar of his window. You'll give him | and the perils of the trial were averted, he would be 
book to wile away the time. It’s called “The| able to leep at rest. Alas! like Macbeth, he had 
ner’s Help and Guide ;” and so it is in sooth, for | “ murdered sleep,” and driven rest from his life and 
, in the back is a case full of tools—you touch this | soul. 
ing eo, and then they appear. Well, tell him to tie “he old Earl had always lived in comparative soli- 
lis bed-clothes together and Jet himself down from the} tude, U i 


Le was a lonely being, and had but one passion, 
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almost always cultivated in solitude —avarice. To 
hoard was his great delight; the chink of the ruddy 
gold was the only sound Le loved to hear; money-bags 
and iron chests were his chosen companions. 

This vice (for surely it is a vice, anda very mean one), 
like Aaron’s rod, swallowed up ull others. 

As a young man he had been proud, vain, and a great 
worshipper of beauty, as his marriage proved, He had 
been ambitious; now he was nothing but a miser. 

And he spent as much time, and used us many arts to 
conceal his hordes and to tell them over, as if the glitter- 
ing piles were not his own by right, but had been stolen 
from others. 

He had no interest in his son, or in anything but his 
gold; and Lord Hauteville’s loneliness had become so 
odious and intolerable, for a bad conscience is a guest 
never so unendurable as in solitude, that he resolved to 
marry; to marry some heiress who would rejoice to 
barter her wealth for a title and a future coronet, and 
with whom he could live in the gay world whose noise, 
tumult, and din would, he hoped, drown the “ still 
small voice.” 

There was a lady of fabulous wealth on whom Wilfred 
had long cast an eye. She belonged to his own county, 
and lived in a new but gorgeous hall some fifteen miles 
from Rockalpine Castle. 

Her father was one of the greatest of our princely 
oval-masters. He was a self-made man, and was M.?. 
for the northern division of his native county. 

Sir James Armstrong was 4 very = manly fellow ; 
but Miss Armstrong, thongh pretty and accomplished, 
was at heart r, ambitious, and ashamed of her 
poor relations low origin, and resolved to obtain 
that unquestionable rank and position which a grand 

alone would ensure. 

She had always intended to have married Lord Hiu- 
ware and tho mene 4 i 78 eee - 

ve, yet a Lo auteville was to iad, 
and ike resolved to have him. 

Worldly as she was, she was only seventeen, and sin- 
gularly elegant and pretty. 

Lord ‘Huuteville having ascertained that pride had 
been so completely swamped by avarice in his father’s 
breast that he was willing to receive the low-born 
heiress as a daughter-im-law, resolved to wait on the 
young lady. 

He determined to ride over to Armstrong Hall 
quietly, and unattended. He had now a great dread, a 
vague but terrible dread, of servants’ gossip, and so he 
would not take a groom. 

He was too great, and his position too lofty and 
too well understood, for him to care (like a meaner 
suitor) for pomp or display. 

No; he would ride over and see the young lady, and 
if she welcomed him, he would make very short work of 
it, and get her to name the day. 

It was a glorious mornins in August. The sun shone 
as it does in Italy. Its imtense brilliancy created a 
solitude on the moors. Grouse shooting had not yet 
commenced, and the forests and the woods were cool 
and pleasant in comparison. 

Lord Hauteville rode over to Armstrong Hall. 

He was kept some time whiting before the young 
lady appeared. She was making an elaborate morning 
toilet. At length she appeared, over-dressed, but look- 
ing very pretty. She proposed to show Lord Haute- 
ville a new annual in her own parterre ; she culled for 
him a heartsease, very large and of a pale lilac, whieh 
was called the Annabella, after herself. 

Wilfred held for a moment the fair little hand which 
without a flutter remained in his, saying, “ Will you 
make this heartsease an everlasting flower by giving 
me the hand that offers it ?” 

The young lady replied, “ If papa consents, I agree.” 
And thus did the young lord propose, and thus did the 
young lady accept. They were both young, both beau- 
tiful, a blue sky above them and flowers of every hue at 
their feet ; but this world was too much with them, and 
their troth was plighted, withont a blush on the part 
of the maiden, or a quickened pulse on that of the 
suitor. 

Lord Hauteville left Armstrong Hall, and, remount- 
ing his pony, took his lonely way back to the Castle, 

As he recrossed the moor just where it adjoined on 
one side the fields, with their circuitous bridle-road, and 
on the other the Black Wood, he overtook a tall, slight 
female form, which suddenly sprang up from behind a 
large furze-bush, and rushed wildly on towards the 
Black Wood. 

That form was very wasted, the dress was torn, soiled, 
uncared for; the long golden hair streamed over the 
shoulders; there was no hat, hood, or bonnet on the 
little Grecian head; but there was a wreath of wild 
flowers, poppies, corn, and grass (an Ophelia wreath) 
round the pale brow. 

Lord Hauteville grew ghastly pale. He felt, though 
he did not see the Ree, and though the once rounded 
form was so wasted—he felt he gazed on Clarissa. 

He had heard nothing, seen nothing, of that hapless 
girl since his brother’s death. 

Ile had not dared to seek her, or inquire after her. 

He Areaded her anguish, her despair. And there she 
was, and—oh! horror, horror!—the sun’s rays flamed 
on something she held in her hand. It was a knife! 

Instinctively Lord Hauteville followed her. 

On, on she sped; passing unheeded the water, across 
the shallow brook, she entered the dark wood, and 
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instinctively he followed her. He leaped from his pony, 
tied him to a tree, and hurried after Clariasa. 

Angel of Death! she has stopped where the ever- 
greens fence in the little grassy amphitheatre, Alas! 
it had been a trysting-place of love! 

“She has heard that he died there,” said Wilfred to 
himself; “and there ehe means to kill herself.” And 
at the thought he darted forward, and just as she kuelt 
on the spot where he had fallen, the Fratricide stole 
behind her, and snatched tho upraised knife from her 
hand, 

“Ha, ha! is it you?” shrieked Clarissa, the fire of 
madness in her eyes. “And you will not let me join 
him? Hist, hist! do you not know ho was mine? 
Mine through time and through eternity ! Ha, ha, ha! 
T saw itallinadream. Murderer!—l'ratricide!—you 
have killed my darling!” 

“ Hush, hush!” said Lord Hauteville, “ you are mad! 
you rave! Let me take you home to your father’s 
1ousé, Are you staying there? Have you escaped? 
Where would you go?” ‘ 

“'To him! to him! to him!” shrieked the maniac, 
tearing up the Frese, and struggling to get free and to 
repossess herself of tho knife. 

Just at this moment Lord Hauteville heard the 
voices of Ferret, Joe, and the head groom. He called 
to them, they came and helped him to bind the poor 
crazy Clariasa and to convey her to her father’s villa. 

Her escape had just been discovered ; she had been at 
home only a few days, and her shegenet hes and her at- 
tendants wore in search of her. Mr, Croft was from 
home. He was gone in search of some asylum where 
she could be placed in safety, for her malady had been 
increased by her return to her home. 

Mrs. Croft was young and pretty, but a very artful, 
time-serving, hard woman; she expressed the greatest 
gratitude to Lord Hauteville, whe fully impressed upon 
her that Clarissa Croft ought to be placed in a private 
lunatic asylum, as her mind wae completely gone. He 
then took his way home, and the echo of Clarissa’s 
shrieks long rung in his ears. 

By degress she became calm, and so rational that she 
was allowed to return to the charge of that kind aunt 
who had been as a mother to her. Here her malady 
took the form of a settled melancholy, varied by occa- 
sional Ophelia-like intervals of half-craay, half-frantic 
mirth. ave, too, she was allowed the solace of the 
company of her child—a child born in secrecy, a noble 
little fellow, about three years of age. 

Her chief amusement was to twine bridal wreaths and 
bouquets, and throw a long muslin scarf over her head 
like a veil, and then, with a garland on her forehead, 
she would kneel before a couch, as if it were an altar 
and place a chaplet on the head of her child, and ca 
him her Hauteville. 

One day, she was thus engaged in the room appro- 
riated to her—her aunt was living in a suburb o 
sondon, and Clarissa’s expenses were defrayed by her 

father—when that futher, accompanied by his young 
wife, arrived at her aunt’s. Mrs. Miller was not at 
home, but Mr. Croft at once proceeded to the room 
where Clarissa was. 

As he opened the door, his harsh, smiling wife by his 
side, a spasm contracted his heart and his brow, 

There was that wreck of beauty, talent, love! 

There was Clarissa—poor crazy Olarissa—veiled, 
wreathed, kneeling before a couch, which she called the 
altar, and crowning with flowers the head of the little 
child, whom she addressed as her “ Hauteville.” Young 
Mrs. Croft persuaded her old husband that a private 
lunatic asylum was the only fit place for the maniac, 
and that it was very dangerous to trust the child with a 
crazy mother. 

Clarissa, upon this, was remoyed to a private mad. 
house, called “The Happy Home,” and Mr. Croft took 
charge of the little boy. 

The parting from her child was the overflowing drop 
in Clarissa’s eup of bitters. 

She did not survive her removal to “The Happy 
Tlome” more than a month. 

The same day that saw Olarissa laid in her quiet 
grave in K—— Cemetery, saw Lord Hauteville united 
to Annabella, only child of Sir James Armstrong, Bart, 
M.P., of Armstrong Park, and the old Earl chuckling 
over this addition to the family wealth. 

(To be continued in our next.) 


Canv-Tanre Sicnats,~—Theodoro Ilook’s Code of 
Card-Tuble Signals, in his clever novel of “ Gilbert 
Gurney,” might be very effectually reduced to practice. 


“ Never,” says ho, “let man and wife play together at 
whist. ‘There are always family telegraphs; and if 
they faney their looks are watched, they can always 
communicate by words. I found out that I could never 
win of Smigsmag and his wife. I mentioned. this one 
day, and was answered, ‘No, you never can win of 
them.” ‘Why? said I. * Because, said my friend, 
‘ihey have established a code’ ‘Doar me!" said I; 
‘signals by looks?” ‘No,’ said he, ‘by words, Jf Mre. 
Smigsmag is to lead, Smigsmug says, “ Dear, begin.” 
Jour begins with D-—~so dees diamond; and out comes 
one from the lady. If he is to lead, and she says, “8., 
my love!” she wants a spade. “ Harriet, my dear, how 
long you are sorting your cards!” Myre, Smnigsinag 
stumps down a heart; and a gentle “ Come, my love! 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
| AMONG other items of iuteresf in connection with the 
progress of this building, we may piece on record the 
tollowing :— 
VISIT OF THB JAPANESE AMBASSADORS, 


building in quite a private manner. Though wearing 
their double swords, as a matter of course, they were 
attired in the plaincst and imest sombre manner, even 


opening being discarded, and their dresses entirely con- 
sisting of dark blue or black woollen cloth. The same 
air of qniet languor which seems habitual to them was 
as remarkable yesterday as on other occasions. Nothing 
appeared to excite their admiration, and very few things 
attracted even their notice, A glance to the right and 
left, as they passed through the courts, was about the 
utmost they vouchsafed to anything, except, perhaps, 
the rouf of the building itself, at which they were con- 
stantly looking. So sombre was their dress, and so 
quiet their movements, that they passed almost unob- 
served among the visitors, who would probably never 
have noticed them at all, but that ther long curved 
swords, worn one on each side of their waistbelts, at 
once proclaimed who they were. 
FRENCH JEWELLERY. 

Mellerio’s display of diamond necklaces and bracelets 
is besieged all day long, and it has been found neces- 
sary to assign to it a special policeman. In the same 
case are some very fine emerald brooches set in din- 
monds, though perhaps there is more taste shown in 
the exquisite pearl ornaments which hang close by. Tho 
display is altogether most dazzling, though it is said the 
most costly specimens have yet to arrive. There are 
numerous cases, too, of gilt and imitation jewellery, 
and of plated articles, which show more taste and work- 
manship than we are generally accustomed to find in 
this class of goods. Though the art does not appear to 
be of a very high character, the church plate shown by 
Messrs. Poussielque and Rusaud is very superb; and a 
réliquary-box, which they have manufactured for Ndtre 
Dame, profusely adorned with precious stones, pre- 
sented for the purpose by the ladies of Paris, is well 
worth searching out. Rudolphi has sent some most 
beautiful specimens of his oxydised silver, and the 
enamels of Dotin are of the highest class. 

THE ROMAN COURT. 

Among a vast number of beautiful articles which 
are contributed from Rome—at present a department 
entirely separated from the rest of Italy—there is a 
colossal bas-relief, sixteen feet long by eight feet in 
depth, and weighing upwards of thirteen tons, repre- 
senting the passage of Pharaoh and his army over the 
Red Sea. ‘This magnificent work was executed by Mr. 
A. Gatley, an Englishman, at Rome, and sculptured in 
one block of Ravicione marble from Carrara. 

We may mention a table of great beauty, which dis- 
plays within its cireumference every kind of Roman 
marble of the most brilliant colours, blended together 
| with exquisite taste. A small enamel of Pio Nono, of 
grent beauty, also awaits a fitting place; and over the 
entrance to the court has been placed a life-sized medal- 
lion of his Holiness, in white marble, contributed by 
Cardinal Wiseman, A case which illustrates all the 
different processes of. cameo-cutting is well worthy of 
careful examination; and there are nlso some remark- 
able carvings in ivory and wood, contributed by Cardinal 
Antonelli, 
REFRESHMENT DEPARTMENTS. 

There pepe English and French departments for 
the supply of refreshments. Inthe latter, Mr. Morrish, 
the contractor, with his staff of five hundred persons, 
awaits the patronage of the British public when the 
shilling days are permitted by the authorities to begin. 
There are.on the upper floor, overlooking the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, several private dining-rooms, fur- 
nished in the best style, with every comfort and ele- 
gance. The fiye-shilling saloons are got up equally 
well, and in them are furnished dinners embracing 
“every delicacy of the season.” The half-crown dining- 
room, also overlooking the gardens, while not furnished 
in the same style, is comfortable, elegant, and, above 
all, scrupulously clean, Down-stairs there are the ex- 
hibitors’ dining-room, the dining-tables in Corridor B, 
apd the large room for cheap dinners—classification of 
the rooms is sensibly done away with—adjoining the 
machinery annex. In all these rooms, and in the re- 
freshmeont buffets in Corridors A and B, as well as in 
the cool and comfortable American buffet, there are no 
less than three miles of counters and shelving—a fret 
which will give some notion of the extent of the rooms 
under Mr. Morrish’s charge. 

TUE TWO DOMES, 

Poor Capt. Fowke seems destined to encounter 
nothing but dispraise, Bven his domes do not please 
the critics, One of them explains why :—* The domes, 
though built of the lightest material, have o solid, 
earthy, heavy effect, because of their ¢ize and the 


These distinguished personages have visited the | 


the semi-state spotted silk robes which they wore at the | 
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HALI-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 

WHAT OPIUM SMOKING 13 LIKE, 
| Onx of the objects which I had the curiosity to visit 
la Singapore, was the opium-smoker in his heaven; 
and certainly it is a most fearful sight, although per- 
haps not so degrading to the eye as the drunkard from 
spirits. The rooms where the Chinese sit and sinoke 
| are surrounded by wooden couches, with places for tho 
| head to rest upon, and generally a side room is devoted 
| to gambling. -The pipe is a reed of about an inch in 
diameter, and the aperture in the bowl for the admis- 
| sion of the opium is not larger than a pin’s heed. On 
a beginner one or two pipes will have an effect, but an 
old stager will continue smoking for hours. A few 
days of this fearful luxury, when taken to excess, will 
impart a pallid and haggard look to the features; and 
|afew months, or even weeks, will change the stron 
} and healthy man into little better than an idiot skeleton. 
About nine in the evening these infotnated people may 
be seen in all the different stages of their intoxication. 
| Some enter half-distracted to their craving aj 
| petite; others laugh and talk under the effects of tl 

ipe ; whilo the couches around are filled with their 
Silferont occupants, who lie languid, with an idiot smile 
upon their countenances, too completely under the in- 
fluence of the drug to regard passing events, and fa 
merging to the wished-for consummation. The last 
| scene in this tragic play is generally a room in the rear 
| of the building—a species of morgue, or dead-house— 
| where lie sheltered those who have passed into the state 
of bliss which the opium-eater secks—an emblem of the 
'long sleep to which he is blindly hurrying.—Lord 
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PRAYING MACHINFS., 


Some content themselves with taking a walk round 
the convent, rolling all the while between their fingers 
the beads of their long chaplet, or giving a rotary move- 
ment to a kind of praying machine, which turns wi 
incredible rapidity, This instrument is called 
Kor, that is, “turning prayer;” and it is common 
enough to see them.fixed in the bed of a running 
stream, as they are then set in motion by the water, 
and going on praying night and day, to the special 
benefit of the person who has placed them ther: 

Another machine which the Buddhists make use of to 
simplify their devotional activity, is that of a larye barrel 
turning on its axis. It is made of thick pasteboard, 
fubricated of innumerable sheets of paper pasted one on 
another, and upon which are written in Thibetan cha- 
racters the prayers most in fashion. Those who have 
not suflicient zeal or sufficient strength to place on their 
backs an immense load of books, and prostrate them. 
selves at every step in the mud, adopt this easier 
method; and the devout can then ent, drink, and sleep 
at their easc, while the complaisant machine does all 
their praying for them. 

One day we happened to be passing one of these 
machines, we saw two Lamas engaged in a violent 
quarrel, and almost coming to blows on account of their 
zeal for their prayers. One of them, it appeared, had 
come, and having sct the barrel in motion on his own 
private account, was retiring modestly to his cell, when, 
chancing to turn his head, to enjoy the spectacle of its 
pious revolutions, he saw ove of his brethren stop the 
wheel, and set it whirling again for himeclf. Indignant, 
of course, at this unwarrantable interference, he ran 
back, and in his turn put a stop to his rival's piety; and 
they continued this kind of demonstration for some 
time, but at Inst losing patience, they proceeded to 
monaces, and then to cuffs; when an old Lama came 
out, and brought the difficulty to a peaceful termination 
by himself turning the prayer barrel for the benefit of 
both parties.—Travels in Tartary. 


BEFORE AND AFTDR. 
“ Dgannst Mary,” quoth young Thomas, 
** All my heart is thine alone; 
All its love and fond emotions, 
From its centre to its zone, 
S8peak, and make me truly happy 
Mary, say thou wilt be mine; 
Blissful dreams shall then surround me, 


Joys ecstatic, all divine!" 


” > . * 

* Mary, stop that baby’s squalling! 
No'er was man more vexed than me; 

Baby squalling, wife a-seolding, 
Such confusion | ne'er sce! 

Talk of bliss and joys elysian, 
‘That oxist in married life; 

’Tis all nonaense—life’s a burden 


Love all turna to ceaseless strife |"* 


Sometuine in Favour or Manaiace.—Powere, the 
sculptor, writing to a friend on what people call the 
folly of marrying without the means to support a family, 
expresses frankly his own fears when he found himself 
in this very position; but he adds, with characteristig 
candour :—“ To tell the truth, however, family and 
poverty have done more to support me than | have to 





lowness of their elevation. The domes of the two great 
eathedrals press upon buildings whose proportions are 
able to bear them without apparent effort ; but Captain 
Fowke’s swollen cupolas seem to crush the light 





on either side, preduees a elub,’’”’ 


wooded framew¢ rk on which they appert to stand,” 


support them, They have compelled me to make exer- 
tions which I hardly thought myself capable of; and 
— when on y eve of despairing, they have forced 
me, hke a coward in @ corner, to fight like a hero, not 
for myself, but for my wife ana little omen” 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 


Iw Rome there are 48,000 cardinals, priests, and monks; 
10,000 nuns; 1,000 beggars of the first class, and 5,000 of the 
second, all licensed by the Government; and 2,000 women 
who live by serving as models to painters and sculptors. 

Tae Constantinople journals speak of a singular marriage 
atthat place. The bridegroom Rad six wives, by whom he 
has had nineteen children; and the bride bad five husbands 
and twelve children. The man and the woman are each 
fifty-eight years of age, and thus have between them a 
family of thirty-one children. 

Gaaew paperhbangings are very dangerous, At an in- 
quest held recently in London, Dr. Letheby said he had 
known two children in Hackney die from arsenical poi- 
soning, imbibed while playing for a few hours daily in their 
father's Library. Arsenic would not produce diphtheria, but 
it would soreness of throat, 

A Pian suggested by Mr. Cunningham, the inventor of the 

yatent topsail, for protecting the screws of our ships of war 

Sam fouling by the wreck of spars and rigging shot away 
and falling alongside in action, or from hawsers towing over- 
board in the vicinity of the screw, has been tested in Weovil 
Lake, and found successful. 

TuunpgerstoRm tn THE Meraoro.is.—A thunderstorm, ac- 
companied by vivid flashes of sheet-ligbtning and heavy 
rain, broke over the metropolis on Tuesday evening. The 
storm commenced about seven o'clock, and did not diminish 
in intensity until nearly ten. Throughout the day the wea- 
ther was sultry, and dark ominous clouds floating about, 
furnished unmistakable indications that a war of elements 
would speedily ensue. 

Fxetony.—A parliamentary return issued last week gives 
the number of prisoners who have been committed to the 
county gaols or houses of correction in England and Wales 
during the last seven years on the charge of felony. The 
number committed for felony in England was 182,234, and 
the number previously committed for offences against the 
game-laws, 2,077. In Wales, 8,122 were committed for felony, 
and 11 who had been previously committed for offences 
against the game-laws. 

Rest vor Woxxsns.—A circular has been issued to the 
nobility and gentry on behalf of the journeymen fishmon- 
gers and poulterers, earnestly desiring those addressed 
to give orders for their Sunday fish and poultry to be 
delivered on Saturday evening instead of Sunday morning. 
There is no market on Bunt ay and the goods would be 
quite as fresh if delivered on Saturday, The men labour 
fifteen hours on week-days, and eight to ten hours on Sun- 
day; and it is hoped the nobility will follow the example 
which the Queen has set. 

A Banquet tn a Sewen.—The Members of the Greenwich 
District Board of Works, and about 600 inhabitants of the 
locality, lately inspected the line of sewer from Deptford to 
Erith, previous to its being handed over to the Metropolitan 
Board. ‘The immense archway of brickwork, the radius of 
which is struck from a centre of 5 feet 9 inches, giving 11 
fect 6 inches in the clear, or diameter, and of circular form, 
had been provided with @ my floor for a distance of 
about one mile, and was ligh on both sides with lamps. 
Here « banquet was served, and several testimonial presen- 
tations were made 

Tux health of his Majesty the King of the Belgians is 
in a very critical state, Recent telegrams announce that 
his Majesty has undergone a second operation, from which 
some relief was obtained; but it is added that the gravity of 
his condition is such that it is kept concealed from the suf- 
ferer himself, lest the knowledge should excite his apprehen- 
sion, and thus accelerate the catastrophe which it is desired 
to avert. His Majesty is now, we believe, the last survivor 
of that family of which our own Queen’s mother was a mem- 
ber. He has ever been the councillor—we believe a wise and 
faithful one—of her Majesty. 

A Stxanon Dinnen-Party.—A traveller who has just re- 
turned from Spain across the Pyrenees gives an account of 
a curious sight which he witnessed during a short halt at a 
village high up in the mountains, Having an hour to spare, 
he walked out to admire the scenery, and his attention was 
attracted by a number of eagles fluttering at some distance. 
On looking more closely, he observed that about twenty of 
those birds were engayed in a fight over the body of a dead 
cow, with as many wolves, which were, however, at last 
obliged to yield up possession of the prize. Ata short dis- 
tance he also noticed a brown bear watching the combatants, 
but not daring to advance till the eagles had satisfied their 
hunger and taken to flight. 

Buitian Musxum.—The number of visitors to the British 
Museurn last year reached 641,886—a considerable increase 
over the previous three years, Of course, this year will 
bring a very different number. It was above 2,500,000 in 
the Exhibition year 1851. The number above mentioned 
does not include the visits paid last year to the reading-room 
for the purpose of study—130,410, a small increase over the 
preceding year, The reading-room was open 290 days, and 
the readers averaged 450 aday, What may be the fruit of the 
reading we do not know, but we know that upon an average 
4,370 books were taken down from the shelves in the course 
of the day, nearly ten for every reader present, the total num- 
ber of volumes consulted in the year amounting to 1,269,206, 

Jaranesk Curntosities,—Among the many curious things 
imported into America from Japan since that country was 
opened to commerce, perhaps the most curious were sent by 
the Tycoon, in acknowledgment of a sewing-machine sent 
out Ihese are finely-coloured pictures, which, hanging up 
on the wall, and seen at a distance, appear like very well 
executed paintings upon canvass, Several of them represent 
domestic fowls, cocks, hens, and chickens, exactly resem- 
bling such as we may see in our own farmyards, and in one 
there is a sheaf of golden grain, Upon a closer inspection 
of these pictures, they appear to be webs of woven silk, and, 
nnder the impression that they were woven, a good many 
persons skilled in the weavers’ art have tried to discover the 
secret of their manufacture. Every theory, however, found 
in some part of the work a fact that upset the calculation. 
At length, by a strong magnifying glass, it is discovered that 
no part of the web is woven ; it is all the patient work of the 
needle, and probably required not less than a year's labour 
to each picture of about twenty inches square, and nowhere 
can be dice vered a fault of a single stitch in position or 
colour. It is curious to find that the gold threads are not 
combined with any fibre, but are flat ribbons of the pure 
metal, ‘The Hon. Townsend Harris states, in his letter accom- 
panying these acknow ledgments from the Tycoon for the 
sewing-machine, that the Japanese found no difficulty in 
working it, and that it was operated at the palace by the 
widow of the late Tycoon, where it excited much interest, 





THE JESTER 


Aw Exuavstep Receiver.—A pawnbroker out of breath. 

It has been ascertained that the man who “ held on to the 
last,’’ was a shoemaker. 

A TRADESMAN in the South advertises that he has “ always 
a large supply of leeches on his hands,”’ 

Wuat wind does a sailor like best?—One that blows foul, 
afterwards chops, and then comes with little puffs. 

Tax most infallible way of preventing a kitchen door from 
creaking, is said to be to engage a servant girl whose sweet- 
hearts come to the house to see her. 

An old gentleman being asked what he liked for dinner, 
replied, ‘‘A keen appetite, good company, something to eat, 
and a clean na e 

A Suient Mistaxz.—‘‘ Excuse me, madam, but I would 
like to ask why you look at me s0 savagely ?’’—“‘Oh! beg 
pardon, sir; I took you for my husband.” 

Ovp Mrs. Darnley is a pattern of household economy. She 
says she has made a pair of socks last fifteen years, by merely 
knitting new feet to them every winter, and new legs every 
other winter. 

A GrytLeman, hearing that two of his female friends had 
quarrelled, asked, ‘‘ Did they call each other ugly ?’’—‘‘ No.” 
“Or old ?”’—** No,” “ Well, then, we can soon make them 
friends again.’’ 

A @tutron fell sick, and sent for a doctor. “I have lost 
my appetite,” said he, in great . “It’s not of the 
slightest consequence,”’ replied the doctor; “you'll be sure 
to die if you recover it.” 

A 8HAMELEss bachelor says :—“ The reason why the women 
do not cut themselves in two by tight lacing, is em they 
lace around the Aeart, and that is so hard they cannot affect 
it.’’ He ought to be kicked to death by female butterflies. 

A party taking supper at an hotel, found the poultry rather 
tough. One genius, after —-s his ingenuity to no 


effect in trying to dissect an old fowl, turned to the waiter, 
and asked, “Have you such a thing as a der-flask ?’’— 
“Why, yes; I 


“No, sir, we have not, do ) oe want one?”’ 
think the shortest way would be to blow this fellow up.” 

A Suient Dirrzsrence.—‘‘A dozen children may seem a 
large family to some folks, who are moderate,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Partington ; “but my poor husband used to tell a story 
of a woman in some part of the world, where he stopped one 
night, who had nineteen children in five years, or five in 
nineteen years, I don’t recollect which, but I remember it 
was one or t’other.”’ 

Jomronts.—Cold Comfort.—Ice in August. Double Comfort, 
—To pay a note with borrowed money. Editorial Comfort.— 
Pay in advance. ic Comfort.—A pleasant wife, good- 
natured children, and warm puddings. Su: Comfort.—To 
listen to a long sermon upon man’s iniquities, without hearing 
a vice named of which you are guilty, A Uswrer’s Comfort.— 
The distress of others. 

~ -——e- 


HOME HINTS 


To Po.ism intarp Brass Ornauznts.—Mix powdered tri- 
poli and linseed oil, and dip in it a piece of hat, with which 
rub the brass ; then, if the wood be ebony, or dark rosewood, 
polish it with elder ashes in fine powder. * 

Lieut VxexntsaB_e Sovur.—Take one turnip, one potato, and 
one onion ; let them be sliced, and boiled in one quart of 
water for an hour; add as much salt and parsley as is agreea- 
ble, and pour the whole on a slice of toasted bread. 

To Crean Curna anv Grass.—The best material for clean- 
ing either porcelain or glassware is fullers’ earth, but it must 
be beaten into a fine powder, and carefully cleared from all 
the rough or ——— which might endanger the polish 
of the brilliant surface. 

How to Coox an Eag.—What a wretched thing is a badly- 
cooked egg! whether it be liquid as a lady’s tear, or as solid 
as a Somersetshire dumpling. If you want an egg well 
cooked, first try the plan recommended by a correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Cottage Gardener,’’ who remarks :—*‘ An egg should 
not be boiled; it should only be scalded—vulg., coddled. 
Immerse your °ag in, or, which is better, pour upon your egg 
boiling water. For time: proportion your time to the size 
and number of your eggs, and the collateral accidents. If 
you cook your eggs upon your breakfast-table, more time 
will be required. But if you station your apparatus on a 
good wholesome hob, where there is a fire, and so the radia- 
tion of heat is less positive, less time will suffice. The latter 
way is mine, winter and summer, and the differences of the 
surrounding circumstances equalise, or nearly so, the time. 
1 keep one egg under water 9 minutes; two, 9}; three, 10; 
and four, nearly 11 minutes. The yolk first owns the power 
of the caloric, and will be even firmly set, while the white 
will be milky, or, at most, tremplously gelatinous,” 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


To Darscr Countgrreit Sitrver Corv.—If a piece of silver 
be — into a solution of chromate of potash, decom 
by sulphuric acid (thirty-two parts by weight of water, three 
of chromate of potash, and four of sulphuric acid), the parts 
of the silver immersed in the solution quickly assume a 
purple colour, The colouring is deeper and more lively 
when the silver is quite pnre, and diminishes in proportion 
to the quantity of alloy mixed with it. Of course this pro- 
cess will not bold good when a coating of silver has been 
deposited on a piece of white metal, &c.; in such cases as 
plated or py articles, for instance, a portion of the 
coating must be filed off; upon trial by this process, the 
German silver will remain of a white colour. No other 
metals give the same colour as silver when submitted to this 
test; copper, zinc, &c., are acted upon by the solution, but 
not coloured as in the case of silver. 

How to Dati, Hoes 1y Carna.—When holes are required 
to be drilled in china or earthenware, for the purpose of 
rivetting it when broken, the usual method is to use a drill 
made of a splinter of diamond set into a handle, and this is 
an effectual mode; but as a diamond may not always be at 
hand for this purpose, it is useful to know that holes may be 
worked in these materials without it. Procure a three-cor- 
nered file, and harden it ——— by making the end red- 
hot and plunging it into cold water; then grind the point 
quite sharp on a grindstone, and afterwards on an oilstone. 

hen, with the point of this tool prick repeatedly on the spot 


| to be bored, taking care not to use too much violence, lest 


the object should break. In ashort time, or in a few minutes, 
by the continuance of the operation, a small conical piece 
will be forced out, not bigger than a pin’s head, and the hole 
may afterwards be widened by introducing the point and 
working the file round, 





SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Somzurnivne New nv Nexpixs.—We note that Mr. H. Alex- 
ander, of Washington, U.S., has patented a needle with a 
peculiar form of eye, for preventing the thread or other 
sewing material from slipping therein whilst the needle is 
in use. This is accomplished by forming the eye of a wedge 
shape, so that when the sewing th is drawn into the 
narrow part of the eye, it is securely retained thereby from 
slipping during the working up of the length of thread con- 
tained in the needle; at the same time, by drawing it back 
into the wider part of the eye, the position of the thread can 

readily changed, if desired. 

AN interesting experiment was made last week at the 
residence of the sub-prefect of Saintes. A chemist from 
Cognac demonstrated that he could, by means of a reactive, 
distinguish pure Cognac brandy from mixed spirit, and tell 
whether the latter was composed of spirits of wine, beet 
root, or corn spirit. Various descriptions of brandy were 
given to the chemist for hisexperiment. By pouring a glass 
of his reactive into a bottle of each liquor, he produced 
instantly a particular tint, which indicated the nature of 
the mixture. There were a number of wine-merchants and 
distillers present, who were astonished at the accuracy of 
the experiment, which succeeded above 100 times. 

Tuxory or THe Exurpition Decorations.—The decora- 
tions of the Exhibition are executed upon a purely scientific 
principle. The colours,are all bright and glaring; yet the 
effect is soft and pleasing. Why is this? Mr. Crace tells us, 
it was feared that the introduction of these vivid colours into 
the arch« <i principals of the nave would be too powerful, and 
that the ubjectors confess their surprise at the comparatively 

uiet effect now attained. The fact is, that this effect results 
m a law of colours which has never been exemplified in 
this way before. If biue, red, and yellow are blended in the 
proportion of three, two, and one, and then mixed with 
white, they produce grey, exactly the same as the grey pro- 
duced by mixing black and white. So, if you paint on a 
disc radiated stripes of blue and red and yellow, in proper 
proportions, and make the disc revolve rapidly, you will find 
grey produced; and the soft, quiet effect of the nave exem- 
plifie 


8 this theory. 
FAMILY DOCTOR 


Remxzpy vor Toornacnz.—A mixture of two parts of the 
liquid ammonia of commerce, with one of some simple tinc- 
ture, is recommended as a remedy for toothache. A piece 
of lint is dipped into this mixture, and then introduced into 
the carious tooth, when the nerve is immediately cauterised, 
and the pain stopped.—Lancet. 

Srrains.—The joint should be kept perfectly at rest, and 
if the ankle or knee, the person should lie in bed, or on a 
sofa. Warm, moist flannels should be repeatedly applied for 
some hours, and a bread-and-water poultice on going to bed. 
These should be continued for a few days, and no attempt 
made at using the joint. If the pain be very severe, and 
continue so for the first or following days, leeches may be 
— and once or oftener. 

HE Human Lune.—The lung of a man is an aggregation 
of bronchial tubelets and air-sacs; the air-cells are very 
minute, sometimes the 200th of an inch. Between these 
air-cells run the capillary blood-vessels. Thus each side of 
a blood-vessel is exposed to the air contained within a cell, 
and the gases pass to and fro through the delicate wall of 
the cells, and through the walls of the capillaries, with per- 
fect facility. So crowded are the blood-vessels, that the 
diameter of the meshes formed by their network is less 
than the 3,000th of an inch, and the number of air-cells is 
caiculated at not less than six hundred millions !—Blackwood. 


——_@——_ 
GOLDEN TREASURY 


In the crucible of human life, the purest gold is tried by 
the strongest heat. 

Somsz friendship is like sound health—the value of it is sel- 
dom known until it be lost. 

Ws often pretend to fear what we really despise, and more 
often to despise what we really fear. 

A PURE chesneter is like polished steel; if dimmed by 
breath, it almost instantly recovers its brightness. 

Tux wisest of our race often reserve the average stock of 
folly to be expended upon some one flagrant absurdity. 

Warn dunces call us fools without proving us to be so, our 
best retort is to prove them to be fools without condescend- 
ing to tell them so. 

t is with the diseases of the mind as with those of the 
body; we are half dead before we understand our disorder, 
and half cured when we do. 

WuHeEN we meet with reverses, and friends fall away from 
us, our illoes are like birds’ nests, which become more 
and more conspicuous as the leaves drop off, tempting every 
passing urchin to throw a stone at them. 

Tue power of Love consists mainly in the privilege that 
potentate 8s of winning, circulating, and making cur- 
rent those falsehoods between man and woman, that would 
not pass for one moment eitmer between woman and woman 
or man and man. 

WHEN a man applies his mind to the knowledge of his 
duty, he sets himself with a firm resolution to pursue it; 
though the rain falls and the floods arise, and the winds blow 
on every side of him, yet he —— peace and quiet within, 
notwithstanding all the noise and blustering abroad; and is 
sure to hold out after all, because he is founded on a rock. 

Ware we to say that we admire the tricks and gambols of 
a monkey, but think nothing of that Power that created 
those limbs and muscies by which these are performed, even 
a@ coxcomb would stare: and yet he is the daily companion 
of a much greater contradiction, since he neglects his Maker, 
but worships hi if. 

Cromwe.y.—The future character of Cromwell was appa- 
rent to two of our great politicians. ‘This coarse, uncom- 

romising man,”’ said Lord Falkland, pointing to Cromwell, 

‘will be the first person in the kingdom, if the nation comes 
to blows!" And Archbishop Williams told Charles the First, 
confidentially, ‘‘ there was that in Cromwell which foreboded 
something dangerous,’’ and wished his Majesty would either 
win him over to him, or get him taken off. 
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